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Thus in the early years of the seventeenth century a great
class of servile peasants had been created..

In the surroundings so created the enserfed peasants lived in
their homes made of log huts in a general condition of poverty:
they were under the rule of the lord, who administered justice
(if so it may be called) on his own estates, and collected, and was
in fact held responsible for, the taxes of the tenants. Through-
out the villages, although pagan customs and practice were wide-
spread, as in fact they have been up to quite recent times, the
Russian branch of the Orthodox Church was everywhere firmly
established; the point is of importance, since, as appears later,
the peasantry took a large part in the religious controversies
that arose in Russia in later years.

The Ottoman Empire remains to be considered. It covered the
whole of the Balkan peninsula, extending nearly to Vienna and
to Czernowitz on the north, and spread far into Asia, incidentally
surrounding the Black Sea. In general the peasantry of the
various subject races lived heavily taxed and profoundly de-
pressed under the rule of their own racial lords; but there were
also large settlements which were created as an outcome of the
Turkish military system. The Turks held by right of conquest,
and the maintenance of a strong army was their first essential.
The backbone of the army was the cavalry, the 'Spahis' as they
were called. In order to maintain this cavalry grants of land
were made to the cavalry leaders, who distributed the land
amongst their men on condition that they were not only
responsible for the cultivation but also came with their own
mounts to fight when called upon. Thus there seems to have
been created a class of Turkish peasants. Apart from these
settlements it does not appear that the Turks themselves took
part in the cultivation of the land.

There can be little doubt that the Turkish military settlers
tyrannized over the peasantry of the subject races, and indeed
Turkish rule was uniformly a cruel one. The condition of the
Greeks was probably the most deplorable: many fled to other
States, 'but', says Fynes Moryson,
the greatest part Hue in the Hands and Continent of Greece vpon